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THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER 
By James G. Tyler 


IN NORMANDY 


MOONLIGHT JULIANITA 
By George Elmer Browne 


By Frederick J. Boston By Robert Henri 


The Finest Gift 









Good Pictures 


HE GOOD PICTURE has every quality of the perfect gift—something that 
the whole family will enjoy, beauty, culture, permanency—genuine enduring 
pleasure. In response to widespread demand, the beautiful paintings by lead- 
ing American artists appearing on the covers of Leslie’s Weekly and JupvGeE are 
now available, beautifully matted and framed in 34” frames of fumed gray oak 
or mahogany finish. These beautiful prints in full color, framed in size 12” x 14”, 
have found a cherished place in the best homes—they will grace any room. The 
modest price at which they are available in no way reflects their true value, as 
they retain all the qualities of the originals, which are valued as high as $2,000 
as in one instance. This is your opportunity to obtain these beautiful pictures, 
in permanent form, at small cost. It is also the opportunity to extend your 
pleasure to your friends and to settle the question of “what shall I give for 
Christmas.” The supply is limited—send in your order now. 





JULIANITA by Robert Henri. . . ™ . : CM 
IN NORMANDY by George Elmer Browne cn ke Te 
MOONLIGHT by Frederick J. Boston . 2. 2. . . . 3.00 
VIOLIN GIRL by Arthur Litle . - . . $.00 
THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER by James G. Tyler. 3.00 
THE HOME ROAD by Glenn Newell, A.N.A. . . . 2.00 
HIS CANOE-MATE by Krieghoff-Roberts . . . . . 2.00 
CONTENTMENT by Heiter-Roberts . . - . . . 2.00 
THE FISHERMAN by Krieghoff-Roberts . . . . . 2.00 
THE GOLF GIRL by Edna L. Crompton. . . ; . 2.00 
Or any Five for Ten Dollars, delivered, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price 


. Leslie-Judge Company —— 
THE GOLF GIRL S CANOE-MATE 
By Dine L. Crongten 627 West 43d Street, New York City By Kreighoff-Roberts 
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CONTENTMENT 
By Heiter-Roberts 


VIOLIN GIRL 
By Arthur Litle 


THE FISHERMAN 
By Krieghoff-Roberts 


THE HOME ROAD 
By Glenn Newell, A.N.A. 
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“Have one, my dear. 


” 
. 


There’s nothing like a breath of fresh smoke to wake one up 
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Drawn by Perry BarRLow 
“Fool nigger! Who couldn’t ac’ wid’ all dem’ clothes?” 


There Are Others The Best Kind The Sign 
“Poor old Jimson! He has joined “He’s kind of lazy, but still he’d North—What makes you think 
the vast majority.” make a model husband.” Dobbs has been in politics? 
“What! Jimson dead?” “Won’t do. I want a working West—He knows so well when to 


“Nope. Out of a job.” model.” keep still. 











Two Nips of Home Brew 


ID I tell you I was a farmer? 
I’ve got a forty-acre patch of oak 
grubs grown over rocks, smooth 
as crater land and level as the Rockies. 
That isn’t all. Ive got a flivver and 
a string of names that would stagger 
acrown prince. The flivver was the 
result of two dollar spuds and the 
names were the result of the flivver, 
combined with waggish attempts at 
humor. Here are a few of them: 
“Potato King.” I raise two hundred 
bushels yearly. “Tangle Foot.” Now 
and then. “The Gasoline Wizard of 


Drawn by = 
WILLIAM CRUIKSHANK COOKE. 


With befitting ceremony Mr. Simpkins’ home brew is generously sampled. 


Grub Oak Acres.” I have flivverized 


my farm. “The Bard of Squaw Punk 
Corners.” It’s the climate, I guess. 
“Twin Six.” I drive a Ford and talk 
Packard. 


When first I dropped into this little- 
wilderness-garden-of-Eden I marveled 
at the stories of the natives. Native 
now, I can outdo all of them. My 
farm is flivverized as far as hay wire 
goes, but is otherwise noted for its 
quack grass and thistles, for wherever 
I go, I go in my Packard. Strange, 
isn’t it, what discontent will do for a 
man? Put me in a Ford and straight- 
way I long for a shiny, long, low, 
purring twin six. Put one of the 
neighbor girls in beside me and I im- 
mediately sigh for the young lady 
cashier in the village bank. Then put 
a couple of nips of home brew into 
me and Presto! Changeo! Tip-over-o! 
Smash-the-Flivver-o! And my dreams 
come true. Listen! 

That day I was leaving for town to 
cash my cream check of $4.73. I 
hate like the deuce to enter our im- 
posing little bank and tremblingly 
hand in such a scrubby check to the 
cashier dream, who politely informs 


By Artuur R, Otis 


me that my account is overdrawn. She 
doesn’t say “again.” I love her for 
it. I chatter something about potato 
returns next week. While the rest of 
the bank titters, mortified, I hurry out 
to my mud-splashed flivver. It’s the 
same everywhere. I am impolitely 
dunned by the druggist, the veterinary, 
the garage man, the grocer. Every- 
where I go there is tittering and twit- 
tering and bills long past due. For I 
have only forty acres to keep the 
Ford running. All this humiliation, 
all this ridicule, all these slurring nick- 
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names for one who is in imagination 
flaunting a dark, blue, glistening twin 
six. All the villagers can see is the 
rag-tag flivver. I'll show ’em! 

To-day my little Ford never pounded 
so loudly. She back-fired, she fired 
on three, then two; she had base ex- 
plosions, lack of compression, bearing 
knock, carbon knock, piston slap, a 
growl in the transmission, a howl in 
the differential; the low gear grabbed 
and the high gear slipped; she was a 
ramshackly, mangy, worm-eaten, flea- 
bitten, altogether disreputable Bug! 

I was passing neighbor Simpkins. 
A sudden flirt of a red shirt-tail from 
the window—the signal—and I brought 
Lizzie to a stop and made for the 
house onatrot. Indoors Simpkins was 
standing over a little diabolical con- 
trivance of brass pipes, etc., jubilant! 

“Kickiest yet! I'll be some home 
brew artist! You have to have the 
artistic temperament, I tell you! Take 
a nip of that. Take two!” 

I did, and then stepped out to the 
road to my twin six. There she was, 
just as I had always dreamed her, 
long, low, brilliant baby blue, sterling 
silver mounted dash, circassian walnut 


trimmings, brown leather cushions one 
and one-half feet deep, twelve feet of 
shining hood, rakish little stub of a 
wind-shield. Oh, boy! 

I climbed in behind the wheel and 
found myself clean-shaved, hair cut, 
minus the straw, my old milk-spotted 
overalls, savoring of everything in the 
sun, replaced by a spanking suit of 
blue—to match the car, of course— 
leather gauntlets, tan shoes, wrist 
watch! I smelled of perfume and corn 
whiskey. 

With a long-drawn sigh of delight 


I was off like the wind. What power! 
What pick up! What gasoline con- 
sumption! What silence—and yow! 
When you stepped on the cutout, 
what sharp fusilades of artillery! Ye 
gods, what a ride! How the folks on 
the road in their one-horse shays and 
two-horse Lizzies dodged aside, star- 
ing goggle-eycd as I sailed by, my nose 
in the air forty degrees. How mad 
they looked as they timidly got back 
on the road into my dust! 

I entered town and it resembled a 
circus parade, or a Presidential visit, 
or the arrival of a new Methodist 
clergyman. How the pretty girls 
stared! I wasn’t uncomfortable, but 
drove right up to the most populous 
place in town, the village post-office 
at train time. I opened the large 
door—about five feet wide—and 
stepped down to the running board— 
four by twenty-five—and to the ground 
and in to the window, where I asked 
for my mail in the voice of the mayor 
—who was also postmaster. Everyone 
made a point of shaking me by the 
hand and calling me Mr. No nick- 
names to-day! 

(Continued on page 31) 
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He needs a little pepper, too. 


The Reason 

“But why is it called the Stock Ex- 
change?” 

“Because, Ethelbert, it is made up 
of so many animals—bulls, bears, 
lambs, wolves, yellow dogs, wild cats 
and lame ducks. There are plenty 
of monkeys there too, because, dear 
boy, a broker can make a monkey out 
of a trader any time he so desires.” 


Why It Was 
Dyer—Wyld actually looks as if 
he were growing smaller. 
Ryer—Not surprising. He always 
shrinks from duty. 


Still With Us 
Howard—The nightcap is extinct. 
Jay—True, but the wet blanket is 

still with us. 


Mere \Vledicine 
“The doctor has allowed you 
case of beer, hubby.” 
“Oh. joy!” 
“No joy about it. You'll have 
take it with a medicine dropper.” 


Let There Be Light 
Mrs. Dashaway—When I give 
a dinner party I always have 
candelabra on the table. 
Mrs. Pneurich—Good gracious! 
I wouldn’t think of having a sin- 
gle canned thing on my table. 


The Spur 
Howard—How long have you 
earned the big salary you’re get- 
ting? 
Jay—Ever since another man 
tried to take away my job. 
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The Hoe-down 


By MINNA IRVING 
QO" these shimmy-shakin’ soirees 
In the city cabarets, 
May be fine for them as likes ’em, 
I was raised to different ways. 
Fox-trot, waltz, and crazy tango 
They are good enough, all three, 
But a hoe-down in the Ozarks 
Is the only dance for me. 


Fiddle squawkin’, dust a-flyin’, 
Gals dressed up in calico; 
Fellers hob-nailed boots a-poundin’, 
One-two-three an’ off you go. 
Nary swaller-tail a-flappin’, 
Nor a next-to-nuthin’ gown, 
In the little old red school-house 
Where we used to hoe it down. 





Kerosene lamps in shaky brackets, 
Candles fastened in their drip; 
Babies sleepin’ in their buggies, 
Old folks passin’ quiz and quip; 
An’ the fiddler still a-fiddlin’, 
And the winders open wide, 
An’ the crickets an’ the bullfrogs 
Playin’ just as hard outside. 


Home at daybreak through the 
laurels 

Hummin’ as you go a tune, 

Devil’s Dreams, Arkansas Traveler, 
Jingle Bells, or Old Zip Coon; 

Ah! My feet afar have wandered 
But they’re itchin’ now to be 

At a hoe-down in the Ozarks, 
That’s the only dance for me. 


Answered 
“What did George Washington 
do?” asked the fond mother of her 
four-year-old boy who had told a 
story remote from fact. 
“Why, he told the truth and then 
died,” replied the youngster. 


All Rot! 
Howard—Schuyler has a beautiful 
painting, “Surf-bathing in Russia.” 
Collinsky—All rot! Serfs never 
a take a bath. 





\lways 
to The man who has nothing to do is 
always on the job. 





Drawn by GARDNER O. REA. 

“Young man, my trousers need pressing, 
and since you have evidently made up 
your mind to stay here for some time, 
would you mind making yourself useful 
by sitting on them?” 
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Drawn for JupGe by RENE VINCENT. 
Miss Sportleigh—Isn’t this glorious, Colonel? The air is like wine! 
The Colonel (very winded)—Y-yes (puff) hadn’t we b-better turn back before we become (puff) intoxicated? 
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One of Judge’s favorites—May McAvoy, Realart star, seated on the window of the porch 





of her Hollywood bungalow. 


Dreaming Up-to-date 


By Wa.LreR Pricuarp Eaton 


a hyphenated name (why do 

society leaders in novels always 
have hyphenated names?), and you 
dreamed every night that a darkey 
on a bicycle was chasing you down 
the wall of Madison Square Garden, 
till the dream drove you into hys- 
terics, wouldn’t you be pretty grate- 
ful to the doctor who found out you 
had the dream because, when you 
were ten years old, daddy wouldn’t 
buy you a bike, but a nigger boy did 
give you a ride on his handlebars 
once on Madison Avenue; and after 
he’d found this out, the doc ordered 


| F you were a society leader with 


you to go get a bike and cure your- 
self? 

Mrs. Castleton-Hunter was suffer- 
ing from just this suppressed desire 
in “A Third of Life” (by Perriton 
Maxwell), and she actually went and 
got a bike and rode it in Tuxedo, 
setting a new fashion, and became 
radiantly healthy again, and to show 
her gratitude raised the money to 
enable the doctor to establish a psy- 
choanalytical sanatorium and get 
married. There are lots of other 
dreams in this book, too, the third 
of life of the title being the hours 
we spend in sleep and dreaming. The 
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doctor tells the 
story (he is the 
sort of person who 
calls his cigar “‘my 
Havana beauty”! 
Yes, honestly he 
does!), and he is a 
dream expert. He 
can even dream the 
solution of a crime. 
It is somewhat 
doubtful whether 
the volume should 
be called a popular 
treatise on the 
therapeutic value 
of suggestion and 
on the less sexual 
side of Freudian 
theory, or a clumsi- 
ly sentimental and 
melodramatic nov- 
el. It is illustrated, 
too—regular pho- 
tographs of dreams 
taken by the au 
thor, who evidently 
hangs over his bed 
the famous sign, 
“Picture ahead, 
kodak as you go!” 
To describe these 
pictures, mere lan- 
guage is quite in- 
adequate. You 
must see them not 
to believe them. 


\ ANY of our 

lady novelists 
might be described 
as Jungfraus. 
(This is a psycho- 
analytical joke.) 
Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, in her latest 
book, “Sight Un- 
seen and The Con- 
fession,” however, 
deserts the Vien- 
nese psychologists 
for the psychic re 
searchers, the 
trance medium, and 
sich-like parapher- 
nalia of machine 
made, up-to-the-minute mystery. 
Her first story opens with the usual 
introductory babble in the technical 
vocabulary of the researchers, with 
much talk of the “subconscious 
mind”; then comes a séance, in 
which Mrs. Rinehart has the walls 
bare on page nineteen, and on page 
twenty-four has a man taking a pic- 
ture off them—pretty sloppy writing, 
this—and during which the medium 
describes a murder that it turns out 
had just taken place in the neighbor- 
hood; and then a hundred and fifty 
pages of trite detective fiction get- 
ting at the mystery. 











And they say football is a man’s game. 





That is story number one. The 
second, “The Confession,” contains 
no such grammatical gem as the first 
—‘‘none of them have suffered”—but 
it does contain a perfectly lovely 
murder. A nice, sweet, gentle old 
lady, daughter of the dear rector, 
murders the mistress of her atheist 
brother, and persuades the local cab- 
man to dump the body into the river 
under the impression that he is 
dumping a boxful of wicked brother’s 
terrible books—including, of course, 
the Decameron. Then the old lady 
conceals a confession in the battery 
box of the telephone (some years 
later, by the way) and rents her 
house, sneaking back each night to 
see if the confession has been dis- 
covered. 


Did you ever read “The Castle of 
Otranto,” “The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” or any of those other horrend- 
ous thrillers of a century or more 
ago? They achieved quite as much 
gooseflesh as this ridiculous tale, and 
made far less pretense of “psychol- 
ogy.” Mrs. Rinehart has a consider- 
able reputation, but a few more stor- 
ies like these will shake the faith of 
any reader who possesses an intelli- 
gence above that of a movie fan. 


[t is a great relief, after two 
books like these, so cheaply 
leaning on fads of the hour, to come 
to a story like “Vera,” by the author 
of “Elizabeth and her German Gar- 
den.” Here, at least, is a novel that 
trives for real drama, not the paste- 
board imitation, and that 
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| is written by an author 


who has a style, an in- 
dividuality. Not long 
ago Susan Glaspell wrote 
a play in which the lead- 
ing character was a dead 
woman. Vera, in this 
book, is a dead woman, 
the first wife of the 
“hero.” The tale begins 
when the husband is 
mourning her death 
(there is some doubt 
whether she fell from 
her window or jumped), 
and comes across a gen- 
tle, simple, trusting 
young girl named Lucy, 
who is also mourning the 
death of her father. 
Mutual grief is their 
first bond of love. Mar- 
riage and a honeymoon 
follow, in less than a 
year, and then he takes 





Nervous Bartender—B’golly, I wish them rivinoo 


officers wore bells! 


Lucy to the very house, 
the very room, where 


Vera lived. We see in the story but 
the first blows of his terrible and 
tyrannical insensitiveness and ego- 
tism on the poor child, but from 
them, and their effect, we reconstruct 
the life and death of Vera. He is 
very nearly a monster, this man, very 
nearly incredible, but such is the art 
of “Elizabeth,” so lambent is the 
lightning of her mind as it illumi- 
nates with flashes of humor and in- 
sight and scorn, that for the hour 
she persuades. 

“Vera” is not humorous. This is 
no German Garden, but the bleak 
house of a British boor. It is almost 
a tragic book. Yet the ironic smile 
will dance at times in the corner of 

“Elizabeth’s” eye, as she contem- 
plates the innate impossibility of 
husbands. She is a terrible woman. 
Sir Austin Feverel said that woman 
would probably be the last thing 
civilized by man. It would have been 
an historic moment could Elizabeth 
have told Sir Austin just what she 
thought of him. I would rather have 
been present then than at the burn- 
ing of Rome or the 1921 world’s 
series. 

THe THirp or LIFE. By Perriton Maxwell 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Sight UNSEEN AND THE CONFESSION. By Mary 

Roberts Rinehart. Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y 


VeRA. By “Elizabeth.” Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City. 


To the Lovelorn 


E’re wedlock causes you to weep, 
Consult your lucky star. 

"Tis well to look before you leap, 
And then stay where you are. 


Fifty-fifty 
Grandma—People don’t seem to 
marry as young as they did when I 
was a girl. 
Grandflapper—No, old 
they do it oftener. 


dear, but 





Drawn bu E. W. 





KEMBIiE 
“Some rat, Si. 


Caught him this mornin’. 


“How do ye know how old he is?” 
“Caught him with a date in his mouth.” 


The Thing To Do 
Tramp—Many’s the time I’ve been 
so tired I felt like I couldn’t go an- 
other step. 
Lady—And still you trudged on? 
“No, Mam, I sat down and rested.” 


Marked Down 
bargain instinct that 
discuss their serious 


It’s the 
makes women 


illnesses; having a fever reduced to 
99 appeals to them. 





Queer Fish 
By MARIE ELLYSON 
Say, Moses, did you ever 
Sit still from morn till eve, 
With bait and line, and never 
Feel blue or fetch a heave? 


Gift of the Winds 

“Hiram, that 
our doghouse.” 
“But see what it brought 
mother. Here’s a grand piano!’ 
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cyclone blew away 


us, 








He’s seventeen years old.” 


The True Relationship 


Mrs. North—How long have you 
had your cook? 
Mrs. West—We have been with her 


nearly a year now. 


The Domestic Pessimist 
Louise—Do you enjoy housekeep- 
ing? 

Julia—No. 
she’s stealing. 
couraged. 


If a cook stays I think 
If she goes, I’m dis- 














The tractor demonstration at the Mouseville fair. 














Sunny Wilhelm 


By Wart Mason 


Illustration by 


CLIMBED a weary Holland hill 
| ana crawled beneath the fence, 

and then beheld ex-Kaiser Bill, 
near his stone residence. His trusty 
bucksaw in his hand, he made the 
sawdust fly, and piled up elm to beat 
the band, in ricks some cubits high. 

“I’m representing JUDGE,” I said, 
“and seek an interview; our readers 
wait in awe and dread to hear some 
word from you. It must be fierce to 
whack up elm, deserted and alone, 
when once you ruled a mighty realm 
and had a first-class throne. It must 
be tough to fell a pine, and trim the 
branches down, recalling gems that 
used to shine upon your nifty crown.” 

A smile went over Wilhelm’s face, 
he put his saw aside; “And that’s 
just where you're off your base,” the 
famed ex-Kaiser cried. 

“I have no more a war lord front, 


my clanging sword is still; I’ve 
learned contentment in this stunt, 
and I am Sunny Bill. When I was 


Kaiser I was bored, I’d reached an 
evil although you saw me 
swing my sword, and thought I cut 
much grass. For all the princes 
*neath the sky were relatives of mine, 
and all the dukes who journeyed by, 


pass, 


and dowdy queens and fine; the 
ahkoonds and the shahs and kings 
were uncles, or the like; and you 
could see the royal strings of 


nephews on the pike. 

“IT had to entertain them all, and 
give them rooms and hay; they’d 
crowd into my dining hall and eat a 
beef a day. And all the queens were 
having sons or daughters every year; 


it kept me busted buying 
tons of presents rare and 
dear. And every time a 


king was crowned my roll 
I had to lift, and hand him 


“I climbed a weary Holland hill, and then 
beheld ex-Kaiser Bill.” 





















RALPH BARTON 


out about a pound of diamonds as a 
gift. And when some monarch would 
escape from life, and graveward fade, 
I had to wear nine yards 
of crepe, and walk in a 
parade. And all the rub- 
bernecks on earth would 
at my palace call, and bore 
me with their hollow 
mirth, and tire me with 
their gall. 

“IT knew naught of the 
simple life in those punk 
days of yore; my dreams 
were all of war and strife, 
of victories and 
gore. 

“"_ 
uniform 
hour, 
photographed 
each day, and 
loudly talked of 
rank and pow- 
er, instead of 
prunes and hay. 
And when at 
last the bottom 
fell from all 
my pomp and 
state, and I 
let out a bit- 
ter vell and 


changed 
each 
was 


my 










































fled the Pots- the dinner bell. 
dam gate, | ““No Hinden- 
thought I'd burgs obstruct 
never know the view, and every 
again an day seems good; what 
hour of joy better can a mortal 
and peace, do than saw a cord of 


wood? Here I abide, afar 
from strife, my days are 
sweet and calm, and bass- 
wood is the staff of life, 
and wet elm is its balm. Tell 
JUDGE contentment is the cure 
for every human ill; old fash- 
ioned virtues must endure, and I am 
Sunny Bill.” 


that all the 


pangs that 
gripped 
me then would 
grow, and 
never cease. 
“But now 


The New Diplomacy 
The fact that Ambassador Harvey 
golfs in his shirt need not neces- 
sarily disturb the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. As long as he keeps 
his shirt on there is no particular 






you hear my saw 
resound, and as | danger. 
‘nh ply on steel, = And Sometimes More 
tinhorn kinglets stanc ‘ 
g : It has been the experience of every 
around to bone me for 


person with a party line that there 


a meal. My life is calm 


was at least one J on it. 
and sweet and clear, and 
high emotions swell; The Housing Shortage 
and no fat queens are It is easier to find 2 vacant throne 
waiting near to hear than it is to locate an empty cottage. 
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Charlie makes 
a better artist 
than a football 
player in his 
latest picture, 
“R.S.V.P.” 





No ’Rahs for Ray 


ICHARD LE 
R GALLIENNE 
was lamenting, 
once, that he prob- 


ably would never be 
able to write a best- 


seller like Hall 
Caine or Marie 
Corelli. “It’s no 


use,” he said. “You 
can’t fake it. Bad 
writing is a gift.” 
So is college 
spirit. That is why 
almost all the plays 
and motion pictures 
about football games 
and hazing and such 
like are so fearfully unconvincing. 
Nobody who is hired for money 
can possibly make the same joy- 
ful ass of himself as a collegian 
under strictly amateur momentum. 
Expense has not been spared, nor 
pains, in the building of “Two 
Minutes To Go,” with the delight- 
ful Charlie Ray, but it just isn’t 
real, Films may be faithful 
enough in depicting such trifling 
emotions as hate and passion and 
mother-love, but the feeling which 
animates the freshman when Yale 
has the ball on the three-yard line 
is something a little too searing 
and sacred for the camera’s eye. 
One of the difficulties of catch- 
ing any of this spirit for play or 
for picture is that there is no log- 
ical reason for its existence. Logic 
won’t touch it. The director and 
his entire staff would all have to 
be inspired to be able to make a 
college picture actually glow. 





By Heywoop Broun 


There is not that much inspira- 
tion in all Hollywood. 


4 tr partisanship of the big 
football games has always 
been to me one of the most mysti- 
fying features in American life. 
It is all the more mystifying from 
the fact that it grips me acutely 
twice a year when Harvard plays 
Princeton, and again when we 
play Yale. I find no difficulty in 
being neutral about Bates of Mid- 
dlebury. It did not even worry 
me much when Georgia scored a 
touchdown. The encounters with 
Yale and Princeton are _ not 
games but ordeals. Of course, 
there is no sense to it. A victory 
for Harvard or a defeat makes no 
striking difference in the course 
of my life. My job goes on just 
the same and the servants will 
stay, and there will be a furnace 
and food even if the Crimson is 
defeated by many touchdowns. 

I never played on a Harvard 
eleven, nor even had a relative 
on any of the teams. There was 
a second cousin on the scrub, but 
he was before my time, and it 
cannot be that all my interest has 
been drummed up by his career. 
I don’t know the coaches nor the 
players. Yale and Princeton have 
not wronged me. In fact, I once 
sold an article to a Yale man who 
is now conducting a magazine in 
New York. Naturally it was on 
a neutral subject, which happened 
to be the question of whether 
mothers were any more skillful 
than fathers in handling children. 


ing 


Orange and black are beautiful 
colors and “Old Nassau” is a stir- 
ringtune. Woodrow Wilson meant 
well at Paris, and Big Bill Ed- 
wards was as pleasant-spoken a 
collector of income taxes as I 
ever expect to meet. 


\ all this is forgotten when 
the teams run out on to the 
I find myself yelling 
“Block that kick! Block that 
kick! Block that kick!” or 
“Touchdown! Touchdown!” as if 
my heart would break. It is 
pretty lucky that the old devil 
who bought Faust’s soul has 
never come along and tempted me 
in the middle of a football game. 
He could drive a good bargain 
cheap. There have been times 
when for nothing more than a 
five yard gain through the centre 
of the line he could have had not 
only my soul, but a third mortgage 
on the house. If he played me 
right he might even get that 
recipe for making near beer closer. 

The strangest part of all this 
is that the emotions described are 
not exceptional. A number of 
sane persons have assured me that 
they feel just the same about the 
big games. One of my best 
friends in college was always 
known to us as “the brother of the 
man who dropped the punt.” The 
man who actually committed that 
dire deed was not even mentioned. 
I remember, also, a Harvard cap- 
tain whose team lost and who 
horrified the entire university by 
remarking at the team dinner a 


gridiron. 














Charlie, as a despondent artist. 


few weeks later that he was al- 
ways going to look back on the 
season with pleasure because he 
thought that he and the rest of 
the players had had good fun, 
even though they had lost to Yale. 
Naturally he was never allowed 
to return to Cambridge after his 
graduation. His unfortunate re- 
mark came a few years before the 
passage of the sedition law, but 
there was a militant public opinion 
in the college fully capable of 
taking care of such cases. 


EELING, then, as I do, that 

there is no such poignant or- 
deal possible to man as sitting 
through a tight MHarvard-Yale 
game, any screen story of football 
seems not only piffling but sacri- 
legious. In the Charlie Ray 
picture, the two contending 
teams were Stanley and 
Baker. There were views of 
the rival cheering sections 
and closer ones of Charlie 
Ray running the length of 
the gridiron for a touchdown. 
This feat was made somewhat easy 
for him by the fact that all the 
extra people engaged for the pic- 








“No one who is hired for money can possibly make the 
same joyful ass of himself as a collegian under strictly 
amateur momentum.” 


ture seemed to have 
been instructed to slap 
him lightly above the 
knee with the little finger of the 
right hand and then fall upon 
their faces so that he might step 
over them. 

It was not this palpable arti- 
ficiality which was the most 
potent factor in bringing me into 
an extreme state of calm. A long 
Harvard run made possible by the 
entire Yale team’s being struck by 
lightning would seem to me thor- 
oughly satisfactory. The trouble 
with “Two Minutes To Go” was 
that I never forgot for a moment 
that Charlie Ray was a motion 
picture star instead of a halfback. 









Vitagraph presents Carmel Myers in 
“Breaking Through.” 
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Of course, you might object that I 
should properly have the same 
feeling when seeing Ray in pic- 
tures where he is engaged in alter- 
cations with holdup men and other 
scoundrels. That is different. In 
such situations the stratagems of 
the films are amply convincing, 
but in football nobody can pos- 
sibly play the villain so effectively 
as a Yaleman. We have often 
wondered how one university 
could possibly corner the entire 
supply of treacherous and beetle- 
browed humanity. 

The foemen lined up against 
Charlie Ray didn’t begin to be 
fierce enough. Nor did the rival 
groups of rooters serve any bet- 
ter to convince me of their au- 
thenticity. It was quite evident 
that they were swayed by no emo- 
tion other than that of a willing- 
ness to obey the orders of the 
director. Football is too warm 
and passionate a thing to be 
reduced to the flat dimen- 
sions of the screen. Battle, 
murder, sudden death and 
many other things are done 
amply wellin films. Football 
is different. Though it in- 
jure the heart, increase the 
blood pressure and shorten 
life, only the reality will do. 
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The Wisdom of the 
Greenwich Village 
Follies 


By GrorGE MITCHELL 


CCORDING tto John Murray 
Anderson, whose genius has 
made possible the three years 


Village Follies which 
the rolling stone 


of Greenwich 
we have enjoyed, 
not only gathers moss but reaps 
an abundant harvest. Mr. Anderson 
sets himself up as an example. Says 
he: “Everything one does has its value 
at one time or another. As a matter 
of fact, if it weren’t for the rolling I’ve 
done, I might still be sitting in a chair 
invisible for the cobwebbing behind 
which my old age enveloped me.” 

Cheer up! Rolling Stones, cheer 
up! 

Mr. Anderson was born in New- 
foundland, where his youth was spent. 
He was sent to England where his 
college education was taken care of. 
Thence to Edinburgh where he was fin- 
ished off. Sufficiently cducated to face 
the world, he was apprenticed to an 
expert accountant (a Scotch habit). 
But the figures with which he dealt 
were not the figures that interested 
him. 

His first step toward artistry was 
along the thorny path of vocal music. 
He-——heaven be praised—was a tenor 
and studied in London for an operatic 
career. Believing, however, that he 
might employ his legs without tight- 
ening his throat, he took up dancing, 
and that his time might be econom- 
ically spent he had a look in on fur- 
niture, period costumes and color. 

It was at this interesting moment 
that his father called him back to 
America and the young Anderson 
landed here at a time when the fox trot 
was tingling the toes of all America. 

With a pair of feet more or less edu- 
cated he mastered the intricacies of 
the trot and began teaching it to those 
who were not so talented. From out 
of this came an opportunity to stage 
a dance which was booked and took 
him to the West. 

Nothing is more incongruous than a 
picture of Anderson teaching the wild 
and woolly West to fox trot, but he 
did, and by it worked his way East 
and the backing necessary to mate- 
rialize his dream of the beautiful 
spectacle that was his first “Follies.” 

“You see,” says he, “a knowledge 
of music and singing, a smattering of 
color, costume, and period furnish- 
ing, and an aptitude for dancing all 
went into the composite me that made 
my work at all possible.” 

It is interesting to know how a 


Photo by ABBE. 


Review is formed—where it comes 
from; how developed. We asked An- 


derson this question but he says he 
doesn’t know. Perhaps he doesn’t 
want to let the secret out. As nearly 
as we can guess an idea comes from 
the gods (that’s where they ll 
came from), then a lyric is written for 
it and a bit of music is written for 
that, or it’s the other way about. Or 
sometimes a dance or a bit of silk or 
a hat or a funny story or a piece of 
broken glass will suggest something 
and ... there you are! 

One of the most unusual character- 
istics of Anderson is the entente 
cordiale that exists between him and 
the people who are working for him— 
working with him rather—for one 
sees no brow-beating, or ordering 
about, but rather a pleasant person 
with his coat off, romping about the 
stage with a group of dancing chorus 
girls who are seemingly having the 
time of their lives. There is a sense 
of play about his rehearsals that ex- 
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John Murray Anderson 


cites an enthusiasm in his perform- 
ers that can be coerced in no other 
way. It’s clever if it’s studied, it’s a 
lot more than that if it’s instinctive. 

Anderson is the man who took the 
chorus girl out of the chorus. Out of 
two thousand professional show girls 
he selected two for his present “Fol- 
lies.” The rest are amateurs—or 
were. Now they have attained a per- 
sonality in their profession that is 
as individual as any principal's. And 
it’s in just this that Anderson’s show 
girls stand out as personalities. And 
it’s in just that—the personality of the 
man shining through—that makes ev- 
erything he touches take on an indi- 
viduality that needs no trademark. 

Mr. Anderson’s present ambition is 
to present a play in a manner that has 
not before been touched. He is go- 
ing to do it as soon as he can find 
a playhouse with an adequate stage 
equipment. If he doesn’t build it with 
his own hands we'll be surprised. If 
he does we'll be delighted! 
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EDITORIAL 


By WiLuiAM ALLEN WHITE 


‘¢"Wr'F the war had lasted another year longer,”’ 
declared General Debaney of the French 
Army, “‘it would have become a contest 

between the manufacturers of gas.” 

So the next war casts its shadow before. 
Gas, which wipes out armies, cities, peaceful 
populations. 

The alternative is the peace and politics. 
Politics with its taxes, and slogans, and situa- 
tions, and crises, and issues, and heaven only 
knows what —of swinging from conservatism to 
liberalism and on to radicalism and back to re- 
action—and in the end always more taxes. 
War a contest between the manufacturers of gas. 
Peace a contest between the hot air merchants! 

And it will be months, years, perhaps even 
decades, before the professor will have his car 
on a commercial basis running to the moon. 
About all one can do is to dig in and dig up. 


THE ETERNAL GOLDEN AGE 
ND what was the net achievement of the 
tumult and the shouting at Kansas City 
the other day, when General Foch, Admiral 
Beatty and General Diaz were greeted by Gen- 
eral Pershing at the Convention of the Legion? 

The net achievement was youth’s age-old 
miracle, the creation of a golden age out of a 
drab and dreary day. It is one of man’s semi- 
precious blessings that the browns and grays 
in the life of youth turn purple and red and sil- 
ver under the touch of time. 

The rainfall of Northern France was tre- 
mendously curtailed in Kansas City, the sou 
grip of the peasants transformed to open- 
handed prodigality, the front yard dunghills 
covered with sugared icing, and the long, cold 
and dreary months in the Argonne were gilded 
with a glorious sun that never sets. 


Kansas City was no place for Dos Passos’s 
“Three Soldiers.”” They, poor devils, must 
have lagged far behind the procession, with the 
Lieutenant whose head was to be punched the 
day the Company was mustered out. Or per- 
haps they were wandering about sadly and 
alone looking for the lads who were going to 
tell the truth about what the “‘Y”’ charged for 
cigarettes when they got home, or seeking the 
birds who were going to tell the Captain’s wife 
what happened at the hotel of the High Mother 
of God at Chalons. Ghosts, pale and impossi- 
ble ghosts of dead grouches! ‘Tell me where 
are grouches bred, in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished?”’ to Waltmasonize 
an earlier singer. A book on the care and feeding 
of grouches would be most unprofitable reading. 

For at most grouches are ephemeral. They 
come out of the mists and go into the mists. 
And the Convention of the Legion was a 
beautiful exhibition of the vanishing grouch. 

Youth carries many burdens, omnipotence, 
omniscience and vast stores of impudence. 
But while he picks up many grouches by the 
way, he gets the juice out of them and throws 
aside the pulp. And so we have youth creat- 
ing its good old times, working the miracle of 
the eternal golden age, even in so matter-of- 
fact a town as Kansas City. 

How the shades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic must have lingered lovingly over this 
place of modern miracles as youth mixed its 
magic again for this generation in the same 
kettle that the old boys used fifty years ago! 


NECESSITY KNOWS NO POLITICS 

HE North Dakota experiment in State 

Socialism has gone the way of all flesh. 
It is a rather gorgeous joke upon liberalism 

















that the first state-wide use of the recall in 
America should have resulted in the recall of a 
liberal State Government. 

But it is equally funny that the Conserva- 
tives, after denouncing the recall as a weapon 
of the mob, as an un-American attempt to 
Europeanize our politics, should have exhumed 
the recall from the ash heap of a discarded 
Roosevelt program to fight a Conservative war. 

Necessity knows no politics. And the recall 
being in the arsenal, the rules of war do not 
include a sense of humor; so the Conservatives 
grabbed the weapon which they once scorned 
and proceeded to recall Governor Frazier. 

Nor is this the worst. They used the initia- 
tive and referendum, the most abominable tool 
of the mobaucracy, to repeal some of the laws 
and overturn some of the institutions for which 
the Non-Partisan League is responsible. 

Von Diessell in Belgium and Sherman on hts 
March to the Sea were not more greedy in their 
use of enemy goods than our good North Da- 
kota conservative friends were in turning the 
recall and the initiative and referendum to 
their purposes. 

War, of course, is only politics pushed 
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LOW BRIDGE! 


to an absurdity. And war is hell, quoth 
Sherman. So politics had its temperature 
in Dakota. 

But as the initiative and referendum have 
been used and respectablized by both sides, the 
Liberalism advocating it and the Conservatives 
using it, perhaps these political contraptions 
may become like poison gas and airplane bomb- 
ing—not so horrible as they seemed when only 
one side used them and before the other side 
got around to them. 


WHILE PASSION PANTS 

HESE are hectic days for the Boffins of 

Boffin’s Bower. ‘‘Passion,’’ for instance, 
which once was not mentioned in the 
presence of Mrs. Boffin, now is seen at the 
movies panting like a steam engine, and in 
books the word “‘passion”’ is as common as the 
word “‘love’’ was in the ancient Victorian days, 
and not nearly so thrilling. 

The other day in England the King’s Doc- 
tor, a certain Lord Dawson, got up at a church 
convention of the Established Church and 
made a speech saying that birth control was 
justifiable in many cases, and that unless the 
church got over the idea that marriage was in- 
stituted solely for the purpose of propagating 
the species, the youth of the land, which has 

other ideas about marriage, would leave 
the church. 

Certain things that once never were men- 
tioned in the presence of Mrs. Boffin are now 

the subjects of casual street 
car chat. And that not merely 
| by Mrs. Boffin and the eldest 
4 Miss Boffin, but by Betty 

“  Boffin of the fifth grade. Little 
pants of passion, little yips of 
joy, make a bloomer lassie 
tough as papa’s boy. And Ma 
Boffin is writing papers about 
‘dim it for the club. 

; Any old-fashioned mid- 
Victorian who believes in right 
and wrong, and Beethoven, and 
fine-cut chewing tobacco, and 
the Nebular Hypothesis, views 
this narrowing area of modesty 
-. with a consternation pleas- 
ae antly mingled with a morbid 
zest. 
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out lunches for two months, and saved enough to get it.” 








HE dramatic critic of that as- 
tounding gazette, the New York 
Times, not long ago reviewing 

Mi. Arnold Daly’s tenancy of the 
Greenwich Village Theater, delivered 
himself as follows: “The initial bill 
is made up of two plays. One is a 
somber and Teutonic tragedy of ado- 
lescence by the same Carl Schoenherr 
who wrote ‘Thy Name Is Woman.’ 
The other is a boisterous and enter- 
taining little afterpiece, intended 
partly to make a night of it and partly, 
no doubt, to take the taste of the 
former out of the playgoer’s mouth.” 
Now, while it is quite possible that 
Mr. Daly designed an obvious little 
grand Guignol vaudeville sketch to 
take the taste of one of the master- 


De Gustibus 


By Greorce JEAN NATHAN 


pieces of modern European dramatic 
literature out of the mouth of the 
reviewer for the New York Times, 
one is privileged to doubt that his in- 
tention was any wider in scope. To 
be sure, about the only taste that the 
average playgoer takes to a theater 
reposes in his mouth, but even so, one 
must believe that in producing the 
Schoenherr play Mr. Daly viewed it as 
something serving a slightly more ex- 
alted purpose than a package of Sen- 
Sen. In this, alas, he seems to have 
been mistaken. For if this “somber 
and Teutonic” tragedy succeeds only 
in leaving the New York Times’ 
theater critic with a brown tongue and 
must needs be relieved by a dose of 
rough-and-tumble vaudeville, then in 





the future we shall have to look after 
this type of critic by following up 
such other somber Teutonic tragedies 
as “The Weavers,” with Sophie Tucker. 
and such as “Gabriel Schilling’s 
Flight,” with Aunt Jemima and Her 
Jazz Hounds. 


‘TASTE is translated by the average 
American newspaper theatrical 
critic in wondrous ways. Taste, ac 
cording to this arbiter elegantiarum, 
is anything from a musical comedy in 
which the Emir does not kick the 
Grand Vizier in the pantaloons to a 
drama in which no one says “go to 
hell.” In his category of good taste, 
this critic lists all drama that fastidi- 
ously avoids life, all comedy that 





Marjorie Rambeau and Lee Baker in “Daddy’s Gone a-Hunting” 
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doesn’t venture below the waist-line, 
and all farce that is not too uproarious. 
Polite piffle he prefers above stark art. 
For to him life is a Methodist butler 
in the household of an Eleanor H. 
Porter, and art a beggar at the back 
door. His world of art has in it no 
misery, no bitterness, no blind valor, 
no profundity, no sex. It is an her- 
maphrodite world peopled by passions 
in lovely red neckties. It is a world 
of Pollyannas, Little Nells, Cinder- 
ellas and Little Lord Fauntleroys. 
Above it float clouds with sterling 
silver linings, and its fields are full 
of papier-mache posies. It smells of 
Jockey Club and Yang-Llang and 
Djer - Kiss. It 
knows no rains, no 
winds, no storms. It 
is a cute monarchy 
whose sovereign is 
the renowned Queen 
Elizabeth — Lizzie, 
for short. 


T is this news- 

paper critical 
taste in America 
which more than 
all the commercial 
managers combined, 
has retarded Ameri- 
can dramatic writ- 
It bravely 


ing. 

yelps for truth, and 
when it gets it 
either doesn’t re- 


cognize it or seeks 
to cover its blush- 
ful embarrassment 
with an _ evasive 
eulogy of the star 
actor, a couple of 
giddy puns and a 
quotation from 
“Alice in Wonder- 
land.” It roars its 
encouragement to a 
Eugene O'Neill, 
bids him damn the 
torpedoes of hypoc- 
risy and sham and 
then, when he con- 
founds it by harking 
to it and writing a 
“Diff’rent,” takes 
quickly to cover. 
It says to The 
Theater Guild: En- 
courage our Ameri- 
can playwrights to 
do fearless and honest 


and 
when the Theater Guild does so with 
an “Ambush,” it proceeds timorously 
to back water and babble irrelevantly 
and safely about a “Mr. Pim Passes 


work; 


By.” It drives Avery Hopwood from 
the writing of farce that illuminates 
the foibles of men and women to the 
writing of farce that illuminates only 
their lingerie. It slaps itself reso- 
lutely upon its manly bosom the while 
it cries for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. It demands the naked truth— 
with a fig-leaf as large as a rubber- 
plant. It desires com- 
fortable ideas, com- 
F fortable philosophy, 
comfortable emotions. 
It wants life in a 
Morris chair. ... The 
essence of drama is 
pain. This essence is 
bitter to the American 
critical tongue. 


MERICAN dra- 
matic criticism, 





Frances Starr 


in 
“The Easiest Way’ 























for all that is said to the contrary, 
is not cowardly. That, indeed, is its 
leading fault. It is brave in its 
ignorance, bold in its amateurishness, 
fearless in its advancement of the 
jackass point of view. What Ameri- 
can dramatic criticism needs is not 
boldness, but cowardice; the cowardice 
that comes from a recognition of lack 
of sophistication, experience, culture 
and composite civilization. It needs 
to be afraid of expressing unsound 
opinions, ungrounded concepts of life 
and art and letters. If Christ came 
to Chicago He would not be one-half 
so greatly puzzled as if Hauptmann 
came to New York. 

Dramatic criticism in America wears 
its heart not upon its sleeve but, more 
conspicuously, in its lapel—next to 
the Elk button. Its calendar year 
contains three hundred and sixty-five 
Valentine days. So deeply ingrained 
in its sentimentality that it is unaware 
of its presence. Thus it praises as 
devoid of sentimentality some such 
play as “A Bill of Divorcement” when 
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Ina Claire and Barry Baxter 


in 
“Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife” 














at the Ritz Theater. 


the obstreperous sentimentality of the 
play hits everyone else between the 
eyes. It is still able to detect the 
sentimentality in an open and shut 
Edward Childs Carpenter play, and to 
denounce that sentimentality by way 
of covering up its own Freudian 
tracks; but sentimentality masked by 
the slightest hocus-pocus takes it com- 
pletely off its guard and cruelly be- 
trays it. Its sentimentality is so 
great, indeed, that it demands senti- 
mentality even in its best farces, as 
witness, for example, the favorite 
“Baby Mine” with a heavy dose of 
sentimentality injected into the end 
of Act I by the producer at the last 
moment, lest the critical taste other- 
wise be offended. 


‘THE American theatrical producer 
is keenly privy to the idiosyn- 
crasies of this critical taste in all of 
its ramifications. A Belasco there- 
fore sagaciously softens the manu- 
script hardness of a Laura Murdock 
(Continued on page 29) 








We Want to Know 


If Homer was blind, how did he 
know that Helen of Troy’s cheek 
was smooth? 

If Edgar Allan Poe was stewed, 
where did he lose Leonore that 
night? 

If Burns was a Scotchman, how 
could anybody expect him to write 
free verse?—Yale Record. 


Making Good 
She said 
She would 
Go through anything 
With me, 
So she started 
On my 
Bank account. 

—Pitt Panther. 
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Irrepressible, 
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“What's your idea of clean sport?” 
“Swimming.”—Syracuse Orange Peel. 
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“Don't! I'll call my mother—lI 
will!” 
“Why? Do you want me to kiss 


her, too?”—Dartmouth Jack O'Lan- 
tern. 


Another Sonnet from the Portuguese 

PROFESSORS fear the world is 
going down. 

We do not see the gentleman of yore; 

The times of strict politeness now 
are o'er; 

And who was courteous once, is now 
a clown; 

The times when Fielding wrote were 
Paradise. 

Amelia was a shy and modest Miss; 

And e’er a man could venture for a 
kiss, 

He first must 
that’s nice. 


be engaged and all 


Ah, no, my boy, affairs do not stand 
thus, 

The ladies like, forsooth, the low- 
brow man; 

They like the natural, the boist’rous 
cuss; 

The pompous, artful man of ease, 
they can. 

The ladies fall for all this cave-man 
stuff; 

So treat em rough, kid, always treat 
‘em rough. 

Bowdoin Bear Skin. 
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Satisfaction 
QGHE licked his lips. 
* He liked it, 
And held up his head for more. 
But she arose, 
And stretched, 
And then 
Walked over to the dish under the 
stove; 

Because that’s where 
A mama kittie is 
Supposed to eat, isn’t it? 
Her little kittie followed 
His mama kittie. 

—Washington and Jefferson Wag 
Jag. 





Caught 
The Office Boy—Yessir, I was at 
my grandmother's funeral. 
The Boss—Who won?—Wash- 
ington Sun Dodger. 





New Definition 
Prof (in engineering 
What is a drydock? 
Stude (in rear)—A physician who 
won’t give out prescriptions. 
—Brown Jug. 
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“I wish you would stop drinking 
for my sake.” 

“I’m not drinking for your sake.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
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STORIES TO TELL 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. 


All others at regular rates. 





First Prize 
IcE WATER WANTED—No, the 
hotel was full. The. clerk 
growled, when the three travel- 
ing-men arrived — ab-so-lute-ly 
chock-a-block—and it was late. 
“But can’t you get us a bed 
in some house in the neighbor- 

hood?” implored one. 


“At ten o’clock at night? 
Likely!” glared the clerk. 
“Everybody in this town has 


been in bed two hours, and I'd 
be, you bet, if it wasn’t for this 
tooth.” 

However, he did get for them 
the key of the church opposite, 
and presently they were all 
three stretched out full length 
in the long seats. Along about 
cne a.m. the church-bell began 
to ring furiously, and the whole 
town came running, led by the 
clerk. He was speechless. Not 
so the others. 

“Where’s the fire?” the fore- 
most yelled, bursting into the 
church vestibule. 

“I dunno,” drowsed the travel- 
ing-man in the B.V.D.’s, putting 
aside the bell-rope. “Send a 
pitcher of ice water up to pew 


37.”—Orson Lowell. 











Second Prize 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE—The foreman 
of a crew of negro laborers em- 
ployed in wrecking an old house had 
just hired an additional big, stout- 
looking negro man who had asked 
for a job. 

“Well, what’s your name?” 
the foreman. 

“Simpson,” answered the newly- 
hired laborer. 

“All right, Simpson,” directed the 
foreman, “go over there where that 
pile of old material is and carry it 
over to that loading platform.” 

Quite anxious to make good, Simp- 
son hustled over to the pile intent 
on carrying out the order of the 


asked 


’ 


+ 


boss. However, it didn’t him 
but a moment to see that the pile 
was made up of timbers heavier 
than any two men could carry. 

Slowly he walked back to the fore- 
man with a puzzled look on his face, 
and said: “Boss, I said my name was 
Simpson.” 

“That’s all right,” said the boss, 
“I heard you the first time.” 

“IT dunno, boss, I thought 
yo’ thought I said my name 
Sampson.”—D. EF. Stanton. 


tnt 
Lane 


maybe 
was 


UNDER SUSPICION—Jones had the 
umbrella habit. That is to say, he 


was seldom seen without an um- 
brella. But a man who carries 
an umbrella habitually wears out 


several, or at least puts them out of 
commission, with little help from 
rain. One day Jones, without an 
umbrella, was riding in the subway. 
As he arrived at his station he illus- 
trated the force of habit by picking 
up an umbrella the presence of which 
at his side he had subconsciously 
sensed. 

“That, sir, is my umbrella!” 
a woman who sat next to him, and 
with a resentful suggestion she took 
it from his hand. 


said 











Jones walked out embarrassed. 
The next morning he went to his 
umbrella stand for an umbrella. He 


found six or seven there in various 


?1 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


stages cf decrepitude, and com- 
plained to his wife of the fact. 


“Why don’t you take two or three 


of them with you and get them 
fixed?” she asked. “You must know 
of some umbrella hospital down- 


town.” 

“Good idea,”” responded Jones, and 
he took the whole bunch of them, 
after reducing them to a bundle from 
which naked ribs and tatters pro- 
jected. 

It was an embarrassing load to 
carry, but Jones was game. le 
entered the subway, and bravely 
made his way to a seat. As he sat 
down he saw a significant smile on 
the face of a woman across the aisle 
who was looking at him. 


She was the woman whose um- 
brella he had picked up the day 
previously. 

WHEN MONEY WAS NEEDED—Re- 


cently President Harding received 
the commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish navy and the commanding 
generals of the Italian and Belgian 
armies. The war heroes visited the 
White House the same day but fif- 
teen minutes apart. A U.S. army 
major was detailed to supervise the 
cavalry escorts accompanying the dis- 
tinguished foreigners. 

As the platoon with Admiral 
Beatty clattered away, the cavalcade 
guarding General Diaz approached. 
Two among the spec- 
tators drew near the major. 

“Where do they go from here?” 
one of them asked. 

The major consulting his memor- 
andum replied: “Their next calls are 
on the secretary of state, the secre- 
tary of war and the secretary of the 
navy.” 

“Aren’t they going to call on the 
secretary of the treasury?” the law- 
maker inquired. 

The major acknowledged a salute 
from the lieutenant in charge of 
General Diaz’s escort, and smiled as 
he answered, “No, they called on him 
in 1917.” 
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FEAR’S INSPIRATION — One of Bos- 
worth’s young sprouts was coming 
home about twelve o’clock the other 
night on the south road, and just as he 
got even with the graveyard the engine 
went dead. But he said he got so 
scared when he saw where he was that 
he shook the car so badly the durned 
old Ford thought the motor was run- 
ning and came clear to town before 
it discovered its mistake.—Bosworth 
(Mo.) Sentinel. 


Too Late!—Doctor—Hang that tele- 
phone—I was too late! 

Wife—What, was the patient dead, 
darling? 

“Dead? No, he was all right again.” 

-London Opinion. 


Doctors PROBE FOR FEES—Dubb— 
Why do you always question patients 
so closely about what they eat? Does 
the information you get help you to 
diagnose their case? 

Doctor—Oh, no! But by doing so I 
am enabled to guess what their station 
in life is, and how much in fees I can 
probably get out of them.—=Science and 
Invention Magazine. 




















“Don’t you think I'll make her 
happy?” 

“Well, she’ll always have something 
to laugh at!”"—London Mail. 








A Cinema Idyll 
—Passing Show (London). 


BRIEFLY DESCRIBED—‘What is_ ve- 
locity?” asks a science journal. We 
have always thought that it was the 
thing with which one lets go a wasp.— 
London Opinion. 


Bap SIGN—Lady—Aren’t you ashamed 
to beg? You are so ragged that I am 
ashamed of you myself. 

Hobo—Yes, it is kind of a reflection 
on the generosity of the neighborhood, 
mum.—American Legion Weekly. 


A VANTAGE PoINT—“Move on,” said 
the policeman. 

“I’m just watching the world go by,” 
said the tramp. 

“You can’t do that on a street corner. 
Get you an income and a club window.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A Goop CARVER—George Ade, from 
his box at the Carpentier-Dempsey fight, 
nodded in the direction of a beautiful 
young woman with very marvelous 
jewels. 

“That’s Cora de Trafford. She carved 
out her own fortune,” he said. 

“Rot!” protested a cinema producer. 
“That ex-chorus girl didn’t carve out 
her own fortune. She married Hugh 
de Trafford, the wild septuagenarian 
millionaire.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ade, “but think how 
many other chorus girls she had to cut 
out to marry him.”—Detroit Free Press. 


World’s 





Humor 


THE USE OF A PLATFORM—Seated in a 
street car, Sam and ’Rastus were 
talking politics. ’Rastus was a rabid 
partisan of the incumbent representa- 
tive. “Well,” said Sam, “Ah likes him 
all right, Ah guess, but his platform 
ain’t no good.” 

“Platfo’m!” snorted ’Rastus. “Plat- 
fo’m! Say, niggah, doan’ you know dat 
a political platfo’m is jes’ like a plat 
fo’m on one of these yere street cahs— 
hit ain’t meant to stan’ on; hit’s jes’ 
meant to git in on.”—-The Pretzel. 
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THE ORIGINAL FEMININE — Adam 


came walking up the path with his pet 
dinosaurus. 

“Hubby.” said Eve, wistfully, “shinny 
up that tree and get me the gold and 
purple leaf on the top bough.” 

“Eve, for heaven’s sake, away up 
there? Why, I'd fall and break my—” 

“Never mind that, Adam, you shinny! 
I’m going over to Nod to a card party 
this afternoon and I’ve got to show 
some class to that bunch of stuck-up 
hens!” 

And so, setting the example for all 
time, Adam took a chance and shinnied 
up.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





The Driver (as he realizes at dan- 
gerous turn that his brakes won’t act, 
to nervous friend)—Let’s see; you did 
think of bathing this morning, didn’t 
you?—London Opinion. 

















Mr. Bradbury-Fisher—I’m goin’ to buy the most expensive car that’s 


made, Maria. 


Mrs Bradbury-Fisher—Cars are getting so common; why not buy 


some carriage horses? 


TEACHER GAVE It Up—Teacher—lIf 
your mother had twenty-five yards of 
stuff, and made a dress containing 
eighteen yards, how much would she 
have left? 

Little Girl—Mamma can’t make her 
own dresses. She has tried often, and 
they are always either too— 

Teacher—Suppose she sent it to a 
dressmaker, how much would the dress- 
maker send back? 

Little Girl—Depends on which dress- 
maker she sent it to. Some wouldn’t 
send back any. 

i'eacher (impatiently)—Suppose she 
sent it to an honest one? 

Little Girl—Some of the honestest 
ones cut things to waste, so that there 
is never anything left, no matter how 
much you send ’em.—Chicago Herald. 
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Wuy THEY WENT—As the Sunday 
School teacher entered she saw leaving 
in great haste a little girl and her 
smaller brother. 

“Why, Mary, you aren’t going 
away?” she exclaimed in surprise. 

“Pleathe, Miss Anne, we’ve got to 
go,” was the distressed reply. “Jimmy 
thawallowed hith collection.”—Boston 
Transcript, 


PROFITABLE LiFTS—“I notice you fre- 
quently pick up people and take them 
to town in your car.” 

“Yes,” said the enterprising citizen. 
“T’ve sold quite a number of life in- 
surance policies in that way. A man 
can’t very well refuse to hear what you 
have to say when he’s getting a free 
ride.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


EDITORIAL PLEASANTRIES—A_ great 
many newspaper men eke out an ex- 
istence by a close shave, but not many of 
them have as many close shaves as the 
editor of The Doerun Courier. Besides 
running a newspaper, this versatile 
gentleman also operates a barber shop, 
and during the dull season he is offering 
a free shave with every paid-up sub- 


Real good ones, the kind that foam at the mouth! 


—London Mail. 


scription. At least that is the tale 
Editor Allen, of The Observer, is telling, 
and Allen is usually truthful, even when 
jealous.—Tipton Gazette. 
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THE THREAT INDIRECT—“‘Aw,” said 
Willie, “you’re afraid to fight; that’s 
all it is.” 

“No, I’m not,” protested Jack, “but 
if I fight my ma’ll find it out and lick 
me.” 

“How’ll she find it out?” 


“She’ll see the doctor goin’ to your 
house.”“—O. E&. R. Bulletin. 





PROFESSIONAL TEMPTATION—Patient 
—Great Scott, doctor! That’s an awful 
bill for one week’s treatment. 

Doctor—My dear fellow, if you knew 
what an interesting case yours was and 
how strongly I+was tempted to let it 
go to a post-mortem, you wouldn’t 
grumble at a bill three times as big 
as this.—Boston Transcript. 


A StupDy IN REPosE—There were two 
figures in the wheat field. One stood 
stolidly, motionless. The other moved 
here and there. One was the hired 
man; the other was a scarecrow. The 
reason the scarecrow moved so much 


was that he couldn’t stand still in the 
wind like the hired man! 
Standard. 


New Rochelle 








THE PACER 


“Say, boy, which is the way to the railway station?” 
“Follow me—I’ll show you!”—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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The carpenter, having done a few odd jobs about the house, wanders 
round the library and his attention is specially attracted by a few skulls 
on the bookcase. After a pause he remarks: “One or two specially dear 
relatives, I suppose?”—Kasper (Stockholm). 
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THE FINAL Worp—At a dinner one 
evening when the soup came on they 
started an argument about the price 
of the sitting-room carpet, or it might 
have been the gravel for the front 
garden. As the fish was served the 
argument was getting hotter; the joint 
saw it a little warmer still, until, when 
the dessert arrived, both husband and 
wife could scarcely eat for indignation. 
Then the wife interrupted herself to 
say to her husband, in a ‘plaintive 
voice: “I don’t know whatever would 
happen, Paul, if you ever agreed with 
me on any topic.” He looked at his 
better half and sighed. “I’d be wrong,” 
he said—“I'’d be wrong.”—Washington 
Post. 


Two TuHiEves—In a small country 
town lived an old darkey who had been 
a slave. He had been arrested a dozen 
times for stealing chickens. And the 
children of the town all knew him, and 
when he would come along the streets 
with a bag under his arm the children 
would yell at him, “Roost high, chickens, 
here comes Crocker!” (That was his 
name.) 

One time he was coming along the 
street and a man who had at one time 
stolen a calf met him. But the man 
who had stolen a calf didn’t know that 
Crocker knew he had stolen a calf. He 
was about half drunk and thought he 
was going to have some fun with 
Crocker. So he yelled at Crocker 
several times, “Roost high, chickens, 
here comes Crocker!” 

And old Crocker just stood and looked 
at him for a few minutes and then 
yelled, “Ma-a-h,” just like a young calf, 
and it made the man so mad that he 
walked over and hit Crocker and 
knocked him down. 

Old Crocker lay on the ground until 
the man walked away, and then he got 
up and brushed himself off and said 
very quietly, “My God, that calf can 
kick!”—Kansas City Star. 


SPREADING THE GLAD TIDINGS— 
“Would you give a wayworn wanderer 
a bite to eat, mum?” 

“TI will, if you’ll do me a favor.” 

“What is it, mum?” 

“Go across the street to that green 
house, ask the woman over there for 
a cup of coffee and say you saw a new 
electric washing machine in my house. 
She’s been going around telling the 
neighbors I couldn’t afford one.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


THE RETORT CouRTEOUS—“Ah suah 
pity you,” said a colored pugilist to his 
opponent as they squared off. “Ah was 
born with boxin’ gloves on.” 

“Maybe you was,” retorted the other; 
“and Ah reckon you’se goin’ to die de 
same way.”—Boston Transcript. 
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_SuBTERFUGE—Wife—Dear, can you 
give me some money for a_ poor, ‘de- 
serving woman who wants to go to 
church, but who hasn’t clothes enough 
to go in? 

Husband—Certainly. We must do 
some charity with our means. Who 
is the poor, deserving woman? 

“It’s me.”—Baltimore American. 


How It HapPpENED—“ Uncle Jim, how 
does it happen that you are so opposed 
to matrimony?” 

The old fellow looked up with a grave 
face, but there was a twinkle in his eve 
as he replied: “Me, suh, I ain’t erposed 
to matrimony.” 

“Well, why is it you have never 
married?” his inquisitor continued. 
“Haven’t you seen anyone you liked?” 

“Lawdy, yessah—but you see it’s this 
way, I couldn’t resk my judgment!”— 
Los A nge le Ss Time Ss. 


GROUND ENOUGH Harrington — 
What was the ground for divorce? 

Carrington—Incompatibility; she was 
a daylight saver and he got home nights 
on standard time.—New York Sun. 


THE PowER—Don’t you think your 
wife would like a power churn?” in- 
sinuatingly asked the implement dealer. 

“She’s got one now,” replied the gaunt 
Missourian. 

“Ah! What power operates it?” 

“Me.”—Auanusas City Star. 


NOTHING More—“The lady in the 
next flat wants to borrow your hair- 
brush.” 

“I wouldn’t let another woman use 
my brush on her hair.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“Eh?” 

“She merely wishes to drive a few 
nails.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 
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_ The Husband—Look here, my dear, won't you want to take some 
fiction with you to pass away the time? 
The Wife—No, darling—you'll be sending me some letters, won't 


you?—London Opinion. 
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Distinguished Actor—Then, 
Aspirant—Don't 


The Stage 


SUFFICIENT FExcuse—‘I've just heard 
the news,” interestedly aid an a 
quaintance. “Why do you suppose 
John Schott killed his hired man?” 

“D’know,” replied the gaunt Mis 


sourian, “unless it was b’cuz he acted 
like a hired man.”—Aw«w) City Star 
PERSONAL ITEM—A Fort Scott man 


with a cavity in the front line of offer 


in his mouth, filled it with a wooden 
tooth which he ingeniously carved and 
ingeniously installed. He used pine. 
It swole on him. Then he duplicated 
it out of walnut. It didn’t last. He 
triplicated it from a Marmaton River 
mussel shell, and its perfect utility is 
past the experimental stage. 

But it won’t eat oysters.—Fort Scott 


Tribune. 
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WronGc AGAIN—“Do you know what 
day this is, John, dear?” she asked 


sweetly at the breakfast table. 
Unpleasant recollections of previous 
memory lapses flashed through John’s 


mind. He would not be caught this 
time. 
“Why, of course, my love! How 


could I possibly forget that this is our 


wedding anniversary?” he said, with 
gentle reproof. 
“No, it isn’t. That is three months 


ahead,” she responded coldly. “This 
is the day on which you promised to 
take the afternoon off from the office 
and beat the rugs.”—Vancouver Prov- 
ince. 











I take it you are acquainted with Shakespeare? 


you 


A BUSINESS BUILDER—“It says here 
in the paper that Dr. Jones is a patholo- 
What does that mean, dad?” 

“A pathologist, my boy, is a doctor 
who invents diseases for other doctors 
to cure.”—New York Sun. 


cist 


AN ABUSED Boy—Mother—Now, re- 
member, Johnny, there’s a ghost in 
that dark closet where I keep the cake. 
Johnuny—Funny you never blame the 
ghost when there’s any cake missing; 
it’s always me.—Boston Transcript. 





Newpoor—Now, don’t stand 
You've got 


Mrs. 
tempting yourself, Claude. 
two ties already! 

—Passing Show (London). 
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try to pull my leg, you silly old thing! 


Shakespeare's dead! 
—London Mail. 


TRAINED HorsE—A man who 
horse for general use ex- 


A WELL- 


wanted a 


plained to a dealer that he wished to 
buy a nice, quiet, good-looking animal 
that could be driven by his wife and 
that would not object to being hitched 


up to a lawn mower. 

After listening attentively for some 
moments, the dealer, with the utmost 
gravity, finally inquired: 

“And would you like him to wait at 
the table, sir?’”—-Harper’s Magazine. 


SECTION—*What’s 
newspaper in.- this 


IN THE BILLVILLE 
the outlook for a 
town?” 

“First-class. We've 
railroad, six candidates for 


got a map of a 
postmaster, 


an’ it ain't ten miles to where the circus 
shows!”"—Louisville Courier-Journal 
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actor?” 
boy, is a 


“Pa, what’s an 

“An actor, my 
can walk to the side of a stage, peer 
into the wings at a group of other 
actors waiting for their cues, a number 
of bored stage hands and a lot of 
theatrical odds and ends and exclaim, 
‘What a lovely view there is from this 
window!’ Birmingham Age-Herald. 


person who 


“Have you any com- 
asked the prison 


INCONVENIENT— 
plaint to make?” 
visitor. 

“Yes, I have,” 
vict. “There ain’t 
from this place.”—, 


replied the life con- 
nearly enough exits 
Vew York Sun. 
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DUFFER 


KENNELS 








Mr. Duffer and a few of his prize- 
winners. 


OLFERS, all over the country, 
( will hail with joy the open- 

ing of the new Trained Golf 
Ball Kennels on Long Island. Ernest 
Duffer, who is responsible for this 
novel innovation, will undoubtedly 
go down in history as the greatest 
benefactor of Golf-kind and will 
be worshiped by mashie wielders 
the world over. Duffer spent years 
of painstaking effort and intensive 
training, and his Trained Golf Balls 
are the result of enduring patience. 
The Duffer Trained Golf Ball Ken- 
nels have at last become a fact, and 
here the long-suffering golfer will 
find surcease for every woe. Pro- 
fanity will become a thing of the 
past nervous wrecks will disappear, 
and happy families will again be re- 
united. The Duffer Trained Golf 
Balls are divided into five different 





classes and cover trouble 
known to the golfer. 

The first class are the Talking 
Balls. After years of untiring effort 
Duffer has trained these wonderful 
little spheres to repeat the words, 
“Here I am,” and the lost ball prob- 
lem is now abolished. The golfer 
will no longer have to spend fruitless 
hours and words in the “rough” look- 
ing for obstinate little golf balls. 

The Bolshevik Specials are another 
boon to the greensman. These balls 
have been trained to hate the sight 


every 





“Woot,” the prize untamed ball 


of water and are indispensable for 
water holes. 

The third class are very difficult 
to handle, but when they are ac- 
customed to their masters are a joy 
forever. These are the Wild, Un- 
tamed Balls, and are only satisfied 
with raw meat. This craving works 
beautifully on the putting greens, as 
the golfer simply drops a small piece 
of beefsteak in the hole, and when 
he strikes the ball it makes straight 
for the meat. 

The fourth, and probably the most 
valuable class of the Trained Golf 
Balls are the Puritans. Mr. Duffer 
spent years training these little fel- 
lows to follow the straight and nar- 
row path, and golfers who are 
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Training the Puritans to walk a 
straight line. 


inclined to pull or slice will find 
them a godsend. 

The last are the Magnetics. 
These marvelous little spheres are 
trained to jump up or down, as the 
case may be, to meet the head of the 
golf club. This prevents all top- 
ping and missing, and brings joy 
into the heart of the amateur. 

The Duffer Trained Golf Balls 
can be seen any time, and Mr. Duf- 
fer gives daily demonstrations. 
The prices run from $350 up, and 
no golfer should be without a set. 
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Training the Jumpers. 
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$1000 for Smiling Faces! 











Here are the easy 
rules of the fa- 
mous smile con- 
test: 


This distinguished 
committee is helping 
to make JUDGE’S 
National Smile Week 
a Big Success. 


J. A. Watpron, CHAIRMAN 
Editor if JupG! 
Rex Beacu 
Author seamed 


1. Each smiling face clipped 
from any magazine or news- 
paper advertisement will 
ount as a point in JupcGe's 
National Smile Week Con- 
test. To the persons who 
send the largest number of 
smiling faces clipped from 
any magazine or newspaper 
advertisement published on 


Hreyrwoop Brov> 
Author and Crit 





Evurs PARKER BUTLER 





Humorist or — yo Febru- 
— iry 12th, the following cash 
— Coss prizes will be given: 
umorist 

Largest number. . 3500.00 
JAME Ss ts Davis Sone largest 250.00 
Secretary of Labor - a “1° Third 100.00 
in ERE are four joyful smiling young Fourth 50.00 


3up FiIsHer Next ten, each 10.00 


Cartoonist faces! 


2. Clippings made from now on, 


Jame s Montcomery Face Y ——— h = 4 M > from any newspaper or maga- 
Artist ou ve seen them many a time zine advertisement, either 

' : , . . current or back numbers (no 

, Wasas Garzs looking out at you from the advertisements more than five points will be 
Printer and Publisher : : - ; _ allowed from any one adver- 
WitiraMMorrisHouGutTon of one of America S greatest advertisers. tisement) may be entered. 
The same advertisement in 


Editor of Lesuie’s WEEKLY ‘ ° any magazine or newspape 
es alee Chey may be a trifle too late to get into may be used but once by any 
é competitor. 


es the foot-ball season, but they’re right in ¥ secu 
De Be AUFMAN e y 30 ‘ 3 e ippings must mailec 
‘Columnist time for JUDGE’S famous ‘$1000 for on oF “before midnight of 


February 13th, 1922, when the 


Eviot Keen seals laree’® | _ contest closes. Don’t send 
Edie of Joos Smiling Faces’’ Contest. say clippings until you sen 


Haroun Ltovp Cut them out of this page and save them 
tlm Comedian 
Orson Lowe! 


‘ oge m 4. This contest is open to you 
along with the other smiling faces you are whether you are a subscriber 

5 ~ to JupGe or not. It is not 
necessary that you buy the 


Artist : > 
going to enter. magazine in order to enter the 
Mark LueESCHER ; contest. 
Manager of the New Yor If you haven’t started yet, start now—any- 
7 »dro 1 ° ° “7 - . 5 E loy »o b 
_ Hippodrome time—and clip every smiling face you see in any i of y bagpnns nacre 
Wittiam MacHare semen F : d rarts the Leslie-Judge Company 
Author newspaper or magazine advertisement. are barred from this contest. 
Watt Mason Read the rules of the Contest printed on this ; 
Poet pM ; 6. Check will be mailed to the 
page. They are easy to understand and still winner as soon as the winner 
Tuomas MEIGHAN - . - is determined. 
Screen Star easier to follow. 
17 sick ‘i ° 7. In the event of ties, prizes 
Wattace Reip And—keep smiling yourself. It’s going to do identical in character with 
Screen Star ‘ ae ° that offered will be given to 
Juuus Rosewwa.p a lot toward helping relieve the present industrial each of those so tying. 


Pres.. Sears, Roebuck °3 ¢ ' ssion 
depress 7 8. The name of the winner will 


tT » am . . 

Pre gy C You can’t help but smile if you watch for smiling Aang th ty 
Frep STont faces—and that’s what we want you to do. 1922. 

Actor Tr , fo , sh; f h > fi, t izes ~ 9. Address all clippings, with the 

Cuirve WEED y c your snare of the fourteen prizes aggre total number of he indi- 


Artist gating $1000 which will be distributed by the cated on each package to 


“Chairman, Jupce's National 


Peart Waitt JUDGE NATIONAL SMILE WEEK committee Smile Week Committee,” 627 


West 43rd Street, New York 


Film Star : . ; : ‘ ; : ; 

: in connection with its other work, culminating in a City. Clippings will not be re- 

Wituram AtLen Watt! s . turned. All inquiries regarding 
Publicist week of cheerfulness and smiles. this contest should be ad- 

dressed to the Chairman ac- 


companied by a stamp for 


Harotp Beit WriGcH1 
re ply. 
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JUDGE’S 
National Smile Week 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 
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For the Children 


A Suggestion for a Motion Picture—for Charlie 
If you have an idea that Charlie can work into a picture send it to JUDGE, and if it is used in the magazine Charlie will see it. 
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Charlie takes a day off for a game of golf. He hits an old mule and the ball falls right under him, so that he 


can't get at it. The angry mule won't budge. But Charlie gives him a good whack with his club, and when he kicks 


his heels up in the air Charlie hits the ball. 
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W. LDOUGLAS 


ror men ano wouen $700 & $800 SHOES 


romans $]1O.00 sisi am 








‘2 a 

~* W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES ~ 
FOR FALL AND WINTER 

WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 


DURABLE SHOES $5.00 












W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 





The Power of the Press 


De Gustibus 
(Continued from page 19) 


by strewing the harlot’s bureau-top 
with dolls; a Gest presents an Aphro- 
dite in diapers; a Harris proffers the 
penetrating study of a rotter’s char- 
acter at a matinee with a shrewd show 
of elaborate misgiving. . . . And the 
caution of these gentlemen is well 
taken. For have they not observed 
that the greatest drama of one of the 
greatest dramatists of France (“L’Am- 





oureuse”’) has been denounced by this | 


taste as “cheap clap-trap,” that one 
of the most amusing burlesques of one 
of the great Englishmen (“Great 
Catherine”) has been dismissed by this 





e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 











BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 














shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas Mo 
shoes. The name and price is plainly stamped on 
President 


taste as “vulgar and indecent”; that the sole. Be careful to see that it has not been 





i iri changed or mutilated. ‘ 
one of the best fantastic satirical elites calc te caer lata avi divin W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
comedies of one of the most imagina- fromfactory. Catalog free. 145 Spark St., Brockton, Mas& 


tive Hungarians (“Where Ignorance Is 
Bliss”) has been curtly waved aside 
by this taste as “idiotic, impossible ~ 
and unintelligible”? ‘They have ob- , 

served these phenomena, and they have 
learned their lesson. Why cast pearls, 
when rhinestones will serve as profit- | 
ably? 

The subtleties of taste are the play- 
things of the true theater. With a 
one-cylinder taste, the theater can do 
little in the way of broadening itself 
and adding to its stature. This, in 
general, is the position in which the 
American theater finds itself to-day. 
It is condemned to mince and em- 
broider life, to giggle and fib, to hide 
behind fans and palm-pots, that it may 
not challenge the wrath of its critics. 
Its lungs are cramped, and when it 
would roar it must remain content 
merely to whistle. For against it, 
like the great army of Caesar, is em- 
battled the American critical taste. 
Which taste, as I have observed, is 
confined chiefly to the mouth. 





Change 
Men who have lost their fingers do 
not miss them as much as formerly. 
There’s nothing to measure. 


—_— ed 


And every time that Mary yawned 
That lamb was sure to show. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

For dinner with her bea, 

No Hope for Succor 

Kunkers — Stauffler was caught 
stuffing the ballot box, and he’s now 
in jail. | 
Vabbins—And he'll stay in jail. | 
The idiot stuffed for the candidate | 
| who lost. 





The Rule of Average 
Hokus—The secret of a happy 
married life consists of going 50-50. 
Pokus—But the octogenarian who 
marries a flapper believes in going 
80-20. 


No Soap Better 


—— For Your Skin—— 


Than Cuticura 


Sample each {Sonp. Ointment, Talcum) free of Cutt- 
cura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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NON- ALCOHOLIC 


Extracts 


















THERE is enough 
concentrated ex- 
tract in each of these 
little bottles to make 
a full quart of de- 
licious non-alcoholic 
liqueur. 
Imported from Nan- 
cy, France, in twenty 
flavors. Only 35 cents. 
“Original Recipes” 
—our new booklet, 
sent free upon re- 
quest. 


JiKouquiss 


Restaurant & Wine Co. 
476 West B'way, N. Y 
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The Probable Attraction 


Elizabeth—Oh, say! Maude is en- 
gaged to a ladies’ tailor. 

Eleanor—Gracious! I wonder what 
the man could have seen in her! 

“I guess it was her economy. 
Maude is one of his customers and 
never has bought more than 
dress in two years.” 


Well-handled 


Madge+—-I wondered why Charlie 
borrowed my old belt? 

Marjorie—You know you told him 
he was the first man you'd ever loved, 
so he gave the belt to an expert who 
discovered about 150 different finger- 
prints on it. 


Non-support 
Judge—Since Rastus is 22, and 
you, Dinah, are 55, it is clearly a case 
of spring marrying autumn. 
Dinah—Oh, no, your Honor. ’Pears 
to me, it’s mo’ like the Day o’ Rest 
marryin’ Labor Day. 
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Wifey—You never take me seri- 


ously. 


“I did once.” 


Fancy and Fact - 
By THOMAS J. MURRAY 





N Asia Minor, I would gladly fare, | 


Searching for treasures through 
the gay bazaars, 


My Love to pleasure; peacock fans 


that flare, 
Sweet myrrh and sandalwood and 
turquoise stars. 


I'd mark the prayer rugs from the | 


lotus lands, 


That burned through history by 


the ancient Nile; 


Red coral strings from splendid sun- | 


set strands, 
And jasper combs from plains 
where camels file. 


| . . *. 
Incense from India in amber jars, 


Cashmeres and silks from shores | 


where temples pile; 


| White ivory from the East and silver 


bars, 
All I would ravish that my Love 
might smile. 


pore; 


But Thrift’s insistent 


trudes and then 

I hasten gaily to a local store, 

I might get something in the Five 
and Ten. 





First Motorist—Where in hell are we, anyway? 
Second Motorist—This is Paradise Manor! 
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| Rich spices from the isles past Singa- 


voice in- | 











for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR ee oe 


with no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner’s pride in his car. 
Hlow do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 








Here is a book that gives you the se 
lections of experts, made after care 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x73” in size, 
$2 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 2 5 
Cc 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 
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ABOUT . 


TURN 

Did you ever wish that some day you could have 

a “waiting room” and in it place all the doctors and 
dentists who have wasted so many of your precious 





moments? 


Two Nips of Home Brew 
(Continued from page 3) 


Once more I sank back into the 
luxurious cushions and rolled grandly 
away from the mob by the post-office 
to the Fountain House, the traveling 
man’s dream — really a nightmare. 
Here I drew another crowd. I walked 
in to the desk and asked for a two- 
dollar cigar—me who sucked on a 
black corn cob. The proprietor apolo- 
gized, then handed me out The Har- 
vester King. I muttered something 
about the lack cf conveniences in small 
towns. 

“Think I'll drive down to the cities 
to-morrow,” I said. “Reserve a 
couple dozen cf your best rooms for 
me, please. I’m going to get a real 
car. No little old twin-six for yours 
truly. I’ve always wanted a Simp- 
Twelve, and by the lord Harry, I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t have one!” 

The landlord hastened to agree with 
me. I heard the lower jaw of his clerk 
hit the floor with a resounding crash. 

“Yep! A little glimpse of the 
theaters, theater parties, the swell 
cafes, the Hollenden, the Biltmore, the 
Bass Brook, will do me good. Then 
I’ll drive back in a new aluminum- 
bodied Zip.” 

I swung out through the gaping 
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crowd and into 
the low and 
rangy, which was 
strangely wobbly 
now, and drove 
around to the 





bank. Here was 
to be the grand 
finale to a perfect 
day. I would 
leave it directly 
in front of the 
large plate glass 
window and step 
leisurely into the 
bewildered 
cashier and slap 
down a check for 
$10,000 and ask 
her if she could 
accommodate me. 

I don’t know 
how I .did it. 
But in trying to 
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bring the twin 

six to a stop in 

full view of the 

window—crash! Bang! Shiver my 
timbers and shivered plate glass! 

I had put my little old Ford right 
over the curb, in front of the bank, 
and through the large plate glass, and 
there me and the Ford sprawled, with 
the top bonnet-fashioned down over 
my head, at the very feet of the fright- 
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Lady Registry Clerk—And now ab 


out the color of your hair? 


Mr. Balder—Well, it was brown when I was born, and grey when I lost | 


it—so you can take your choice. 
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ened cashier. I don’t know how long 
they were taking the Ford off me, for 
I was well wrapped up in it, believe 
me. Finally the debris and the home 
brew fog cleared away and I scrambled 
to my feet, now thoroughly conscious 
and mad as the devil. I felt in my 
pocket with my bleeding hand and 
pulled out the check for $4.73. 
“Please ... cash... thish... for 
me!” I said, slapping it down where 
the cashier’s window should have been. 


A Misunderstanding 
“Where have you been, Henry 
“Down to the drug store.” 
“Didn’t I tell you to beat that 
rug?” 

“IT didn’t so understand you. You 
said to take that rug out and hang 
it on the line and beat it. I did.” 
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“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 
HOTEL 


22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia , Pa. 


Rooms hot and eo1q water $2 UP 


Rooms 


with bath 83.50 UP 


Club Breakfast. 50c up 

Special Luncheon. 90c 

Evening Dinner. $1.25 
As well as service a la carte 

















Don’t Wear 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery th 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pad MR. C. E. BROOKS 


s. 
> . 

Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. = pegente. Catalog and measure blanks 
mail free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich. 














If yo don't read Film Fun 


you don't get all the 
movie news 
The December issue now be- 
ing sold by your newsdealer 


See the pictures of Coming Stars 
Read what the Present Stars are doing 
See how they do it on the other side 
of the world 
You n Film Fun for 20c. 

\r 4 arest a. Vo 
ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
. 4 6 “ " s iy sll new 
* hy ny ; 4, very news 


4 Europe 





BUREAL 
paper t 
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HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue New York 


Sometimes" 
The clergy are a small body of 
people entirely surrounded by absent 
members of the congregation. 


U nelassified 
Roasting the house you live in 
doesn’t come under the head of home 
cooking. 


\ Suggestion 
If every woman would speak to 
her own maids as sweetly as she ad- 
dresses the servants of her friends, 
the help-problem would be solved. 

























A Symphony in Stripes 


Genius 
By LOUISE SAUNDERS PERKINS 
Lady, 
You, who are pattering to your car- 
riage door 


In high-heeled shoes, 

Your hat spraying delicate, 
feathers, 

Soft furs about your throat 

And pointed designs, crusted with 
diamonds, 

Pinned to your frail blouse— 

Your coat was made by the best of 
tailors 

Who patted and pinned and smoothed 
it with infinite care 


white 


Se that it would give you “long 
lines.” 
And your figure has been stiffened 
rigidly 


Into the proper shape. 

You are hung with costly things. 

You carry them about with you— 

Even the intricate embroidery on 
your stockings is a cause for won- 
der— 

And when you think of them 

Your little, muffled mind glows with 
satisfaction. 


But you are not half as beautiful, 
For all your trouble, 

As the young workman who just 
went swinging down the street, 
His body lithe and strong and free 

as a whip in the wind! 
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Wary 

“Are you a college graduate?” 

“What do you want to know for? 
Got one of those questionnaires up 
your sleeve?” 


The Feminine System 

Alice—How did you gain so much 
intimate information about Gladys? 

Virginia—lI had a good cry with 
her. 

Inheritance 

When a large inheritance is un- 
evenly divided, where there’s a will, 
there’s a wail. 


kver Realize It) 
A public auction is a tightwads’ 
reunion. 
When Money Talks 


When money talks to you and I, 


“Howdy!” is followed by “Good-by !’” 
Reasonable 
“You told me these were fast 
colors. They went in a week.” 


“Well, you couldn’t ask anything 
faster than that.” 


Suspicious 
Blockstone— Why so depressed, 
Mrs. Mentley? You look as if you 
had lost all faith in mankind. 
Mrs. Mentley—I have. I just saw 


the man who sells me creamery but- 
ter coming out of the oleo factory. 








Mrs. Hoots—Aha! 
At last you've come home! 
hour—'tis surely not right! 


You old rogue! 
At this 


Mr. Hoots—But, really, my dear; 
where else could I roam at this awful 
time of the night? 
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“My dear—you've no idea 
-atsles jammed—finally 
located my counter—so did 
every one else, apparenily- 
lost my eyeglasses and temper 















-got there—twenty-two cus- 









, . tomers for each clerk—and 
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erate ; ; reg they didn’t have what I wanted 
USC) O\e"\ ME ) darn Christmas anyhow!” 
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to do it myself. Why don't 
vou try the Judge way this 
yvear—and enjoy Christmas?”’ 




















HE ease and convenience of the JUDGE way is worth considering. 
And think of the pleasure your friends will ‘get from a year’s subscrip- 
tion for JUDGE. Fifty-two times this coming year a smiling visitor will 
remind them of your esteem. Not a utility to be worn out or discarded in 
a few short months—not a bit of expensive or decorative nothingness that 
will never aspire to practical usefulness—but a joy-inspiring and anticipated 
weekly event, conveying the true Christmas spirit throughout the year. 

A subscription for JUDGE on this special Christmas offer embodies all 
the essentials of the ideal gift. It provides entertainment for the recipi- 
ent and since the subscription price 
OTHER CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS is $7.00 a year, it is an extremely val- 



















Here are alternative offers at special prices ‘ > 1 > 2 
whereby you ons send a magazine of fic ion, Ps uable present. But we will enter two 
york, music or some other subject of yi icular ¢ ¢ ~ “ ‘ 
tng ogy Pace pelcy: lly 7S yl aa annual subscriptions for $10.00 and 
These will be mailed to different addresses, if desired any additional! orde rs at $5.00 each, 
Jud .. $7.00 . = “vi 
Judge... $7.00 $10.00 Leshe’s 1.0 $1.75 making it Inexpensive for you. 
Leslie’s 7.00 } Save $4.00 Film Fun. . 2.00 Save $425 





Take ten minutes of your time 


Judge or Leslie’s for 52 weeks with one year of 



















Etude, McCall’sand Modern Priscilla $8.75 save $3.25 now and write (or clip) this letter: 
Etude, Modern Priscilla and Youth's 

Companion 10.00 “ 3.50 praia 
Christian Herald, Pictorial Review Dear Jl l IGE: ; 

and Youth’s Companion 10.50 “ 3.50 Here is my Christmas list. Send 
Christian Herald, Little Folks and each of them the Christmas number 

McCall’s. .  * 3.25 of Judge and fifty-two succeeding 
Modern Priscillaand Pictorial Review 860 “ 2.90 issues of merriment that will keep the 
Etude and McCall's i * 2.75 holly green throughout the year. 
Fashionable Dress. . . 7.50 “ 2.50 Also mail your handsome “gift 
Film Fun . 2.25 card” so that each on Christmas 
McCall’s 6.00 “ 2.00 morning will have an announcement 
Metropolitan : 7.25 > 2.75 of the subscription as the expression 
Modern Priscilla 6.85 “ 2.15 of my best wishes for a Merry 
Outers’ Recreation rf i > | Christmas and a Prosperous New 
Pictorial Review Za 2.00 Year. 
Review of Reviews 8.00 “ 3.00 Enclosed is my remittance at your 
St. Nicholas ma" special Christmas rate of $10.00 for 
Scribner’s 850 “ 250 the first two and $5.00 for each ad- 
Today’s Housewife ss “ 22 ditional subscription. 
Travel Magazine 8.00 “ 3.00 . 
World’s Work oa ” 2.50 
Youth’s Companion 7.50 * 2.00 Mail your order today to 











Leelee becsiPtions Tipe, Ban see Leslie-Judge Company 


aC 
additional 


Fin Fa*  * 3.50. sfitions 1.75 627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 



































LESE*‘DESIGN 


We are specialists increating Quaintly designed 
Rooms and unusual pieces,done in the style of 

our early American home-builders and cabinet- 
makers. Careful attentionto form and workman~ 


ship makes our furniture much sought after by 
those desiring individual things at a moderate pricc. 


$96 %0 BRADFORD Ys SYSTABLE 
CovcornOuur Si3e cf for 10% 24. 
& 19° 








MAL 
36“high WN " 
wood’seat. The 
cushion is £529 
extra in your 
material. 













Prices FOR 
New York_ 
City 






HE MAYCLESE BRADFORD 
TABLE is made according to the tra- 


HE CONCORD CHAIR may be used in the 
dining room, living room, or the library. It 
is quaintly finished ‘and’ resembles the very early 























Jacobean type made in this country up to 1740— 
made in Maple and Pine Wood, in mortise and tenon 
construction, on pegged joints. The back of the 
chair has been very much slanted to give addi- 
tional comfort and style. The arms are nicely 
curved and are placed rather low, which when used 
as a dining chair, allows the knees to be pushed 
under the table. Finished in golden-brown antique 
tone with softened edges and corners. 















ditions of the early American cabinet 
makers. The oval top, which is of Pine, 
is 2 feet long; legs and stretchers are 
White Maple, mortise and tenon construc- 
tion; pegged joints insure perfect work- 
manship. Trimmings and molding are 
nicely cut and the entire piece carefully 
finished in antique golden-brown tones to 
resemble early furniture. 


CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER 


MAYCLES 


331 MADISON AVENUE N 


FigFURNITURE 


ECORATION 





PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 











